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Incidents and Reflections—No. 257. 
* J.G. Paton, in his account of his well-digging 
x Aniwa, mentions his bringing up some of the 
water he had reached, and showing it to the 
mtives, and telling them to look down the well 
wdsee it fur themselves. He thus continues 
his narrative : 


Now, though every man there could climb 
the highest tree as swiftly and as fearlessly as a 
goirrel or an opossum, not one of them had 
courage to walk to the side and gaze down into 
that well. To them this was miraculous. But 
they were not without a resource that met the 
emergency. They agreed to take firm hold of 
each other by the hand, to place themselves in 
a long line, the foremost man to lean cautiously 
forward, gaze into the well, and then pass to the 
rear, and so on till all had seen “ Jehovah’s rain” 
fir below. It was somewhat comical, yet far 
more pathetic, to stand by and watch their 

asman after man peered down into the 
mystery, and then looked up at me in blank 
bewilderment. When all had seen it with their 
own very eyes, and were “ weak with wonder,” 
the old Chief exclaimed— 

“Missi, wonderful, wonderful is the work of 
your Jehovah God! No god of Aniwa ever 
telped us in this way. But, Missi,” continued 
beafter a pause that looked like silent worship, 
“will it always rain up through the earth? or, 
will e come and go like the rain from the 

is? ” 


Itold them that I believed it would always 
continue there for our use, as a good gift from 
Jehovah, 

“Well, but Missi,” replied the Chief, some 
immering of self-interest beginning to strike 
his brain, “ wil] you or your family drink it all, 
orshall we also have some?” 

“You and all your people,” I answered, “ and 

the people of the island may come and drink 
and carry away as much of it as you wish. I 

lieve there will always be plenty for us all, 
and the more of it we can use the fresher it will 

That is the way with many of our Jeho- 
vah's best gifts to men, and for it and for all we 
praise his name.” 

“Then, Missi,” said the Chief, “it will be our 
Waler, and we may all use it as our very own?” 

Yes,” I answered, “ whenever you wish it, 
and as much as you need, both here and at your 


own houses, as far as it can possibly be made 


to R. 

he Chief looked at me eagerly, fully con- 
vinced at length that the well contained a treas- 
ure, and exclaimed, “ Missi, what can we do to 
help you now?” 

_ Oh, how like is human nature all the world 
over! When one toils and struggles, when help 
is needed which many around could easily give 
and be the better, not the worse, for giving it, 
they look on in silence, or bless you with un- 
generous criticism, or ban you with malicious 
judgment. But let them get some peep of per- 
sonal advantage by helping you, or even of the 
empty bubble of praise for offering it, and how 
they rush to your aid! 

But I was thankful to accept of the Chief's 
assistance, though rather late in the day, and I 
said— 

“ You have seen it fall in once already. If it 
falls again, it will conceal the rain from below 
which our God has given us. In order to pre- 
serve it for us and for our children in all time, 
we must build it round and round with great 
coral blocks from the bottom to the very top. 
I will now clear it out, and prepare the founda- 
tion for this wall of coral. Let every man and 
woman carry from the.shore the largest blocks 
they can bring. It is well worth all the toils 
thus to preserve our great Jehovah’s gift.” 

Scarcely were my words repeated, when they 
rushed to the shore, with shoutings and songs 
of gladness ; and soon every one was seen strug- 
gling under the biggest block of coral with 
which he dared to tackle. They lay their lime- 
stone rocks, broken up by the hurricanes, and 
rolled ashore in the arms of mighty billows, and 
in an incredibly short time scores of them were 
tumbled down fur my use at the mouth of the 
well. Having prepared a foundation, I made 
ready a sort of box to which every block was 
firmly tied and then let down to me by the pul- 
ley—a native teacher, a faithful fellow, cau- 
tiously guiding it. I received and placed each 
stone in its position, doing my poor best to wedge 
them one against the other, building circularly, 
and cutting them to the needed shape with my 
American axe. The wall is about three feet 
thick, and the masonry may be guaranteed to 
stand till the coral itself decays. I wrought 
incessantly, for fear of any further collapse, till 
I had it raised about twenty feet; and now, 
feeling secure, and my hands being dreadfully 
cut up, I intimated that I would rest a week or 
two, and finish the building then. But the Chief 
advanced and said— 

“Missi, you have been strong to work. Your 
strength has fled. But here rest beside us; and 
just point out where each block is to be laid. 
We will lay them there, we will build them 
solidly behind like you. And no man will sleep 
till it is done.” 

With all their will and heart they started on 
the job; some carrying, some cutting and squar- 
ing the blocks, till the wall rose like magic, and 
a row ofthe hugest rocks laid rqund the top 
bound all together, and formed the mouth of 


the well. Women, boys and all wished to have 
a hand in building it, and it remains to this 
day, a solid wall of masonry, the circle being 
thirty-four feet deep, eight feet wide at the top, 
and six at the bottom. I floored it over with 
wood above all, and fixed the windlass and 
bucket, and there it stands as one of the greatest 
material blessings which the Lord has given to 
Aniwa. It rises and falls with the tide, though 
a third of a mile distant from the sea; and when, 
after using it, we tasted the pure fresh water on 
board the Dayspring, it seemed so insipid that 
I had to slip a little salt into my tea along with 
the sugar before I could enjoy it. All visitors 
are taken to see the well, as one of the wonders 
of Aniwa; and an Elder of the Church said to 
me lately— 

“ But for that water, during the last two years 
of drought, we would all have been dead!” 

Very strangely, though the natives themselves 
have since tried to sink six or seven wells in the 
most likely places near their different villages, 
they have either come to coral-rock which they 
could not pierce, or found only water that was 
salt. And they say amongst themselves— 

“Missi not only used pick and spade, but he 
prayed and cried tohis God. We have learned 
to dig, but not how to pray, and therefore Je- 
hovah will not give us the rain from below!” 

The well was now finished. The place was 
neatly fenced in. And the old Chief said— 

“ Missi, now that this is the water for all, we 
must take care and keep it pure.” 

I was so thankful that all were to use it. 
Had we alone drawn water therefrom, they 
could so easily have poisoned it, as they do the 
fish-pools, in caverns among the rocks by the 
shore with their nuts and runners, and killed 
us all. But there was no fear, if they them- 
selves were to use it daily. The chief con- 
tinued— 

“ Missi, I think I could help you next Sab- 
bath. Will you let me preach a sermon on the 
well?” 

“ Yes,” I at once replied, “if you will try to 
bring all the people to hear you.” 

“ Missi, I will try,” he eagerly promised. The 
news spread like wildfire that the Chief Nama- 
kei was to be the missionary on the next day 
for the Worship, and the people, under great 
expectancy, urged each other to come and hear 
what he had to say. 

Sabbath came round. Aniwa assembled in 
what was for that island a great crowd. Nama- 
kei appeared dressed in shirt and kilt. He was 
so excited, and flourished his tomahawk about 
at such a rate, that it was rather lively work to 
be near him. I conducted short open devotions, 
and then called upon Namakei. He rose at 
once, with eye flashing wildly, and his limbs 
twitching with emotion. He spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect, swinging his tomahawk to enforce 
every eloquent gesticulation : 

“Friends of Namakei, men and women and 
children of Aniwa, listen to my words! Since 
Migsi came here he has talked many strange 
things we could not understand—things all too 
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For “Tur Frieyp, 
William Ridgway. 
(Continued from page 333.) 

On this voyage he arrived at the West Ing: 
in safety, but just as they reached the j 
another vessel that had accompanied them ve 
lost in a tremendous hurricane. He repaired 
the damage done to his ship, disposed of hig 
cargo, took on board a returning one, and stay, 
ed for home. On the return he was almost 
tured by some cruisers of the enemy, 4 
profits of this venture were very great; a9 the 
owners soon had him started on a similar 
age. But the termination of this trip was ng 
so fortunate as had been the previous one, 

One morning when near the Jersey . 
light revealed the unwelcome fact that hewy 
surrounded by British men-of-war. All thefom. 
noon he tried to escape, and very likely would 
have done so, only that suddenly one loomed up 
right in the direction he was going. Hew 
compelled to strike his colors, and surrender the 
crew as prisoners of war. 

The ship that captured him, was the Exper 
ment, with fifty guns, commanded by Sir Jama 
Wallace. He was transferred to her; and som 
time after, she in turn, fell in with the Frencd 
fleet then aiding the Colonies. The Frenchmen 
chased the Experiment through Long Island 
Sound to New York ; and in this escape the Ee. 
periment was the first large ship that had ever 
passed through the dangerous passage of Hell 
Gate. Upon arrival in New York he was put 
into a prison ship in the North River. Heres 
fatal fever prevailed, and many of his compan- 
ions died daily. In time he also was taken with 
the fever; but a resident of the city who wasa 
friend of his father’s, secured permission for him 
to go to his house, where he in time recovered 
from the disease. 

After being restored to health, he again 
shipped as Chief Mate on a vessel bound for 
Quebec. Twice on this trip he was nearly cast 
away on some desolate islands, under circum- 
stances that in after years he would commemo- 
rate as providential interferences for his preser- 
vation. A continuance of tremendous billows 
day after day, carried away bowsprit and masts; 
but finally they were able to rig out temporary 
masts, and run in to the West India port of 
Antigua, instead of New York, their original 
destination. They had been fifty-nine days on 
the wreck. 

He drifted around the islands from one place 
to another, and was taken ill with the prevail 
ing West India fever. When very sick with 
this disorder, he lay in a house, almost unnoticed 
by its occupants. His only resting place was 
on a straw mat on the floor. In this condition 
he was discovered by an American who knew 
him, and who called in a physician, and whoe 
kind attention and assistance soon procured te 
lief. He remarks, “Many Americans died io 
the West Indies about this time, and some d 
my particular acquaintances, but I was merc 
fully spared.” After all these unfortunate & 
periences he naturally longed to again see his 
quiet home in New Jersey; so soon sailed for 
the United States, where, after some narrow & 
capes from his old enemies the English cruiser, 
he eventually landed in safety. 

His father’s home was like that of many a 
other young man’s, a haven of rest. But this 
restless young Quaker skipper was soon off 
the position of master of “a very nice sm 
schooner then lying in Tom’s River. Ia 
ingly went to sea in her. Perhaps this was 
smailest vessel that ever crossed the Atlantic# 







































- wonderful; and we said regarding many of them 
that they must be lies. White people might 
believe such nonsense, but we said that the black 
fellow knew better than to receive it. But of 
all his wonderful stories, we thought the strangest 
was about sinking down through the earth to 
get rain. Then we said to each other, ‘The 
man’s head is turned; he’s gone mad.’ But the 
Missi prayed on and wrought on, telling us that 
Jehovah God heard and saw, and that his God 
would give him rain. Was he mad? Has he 
not got the rain deep down in the earth? We 
mocked at him; but the water was there all the 
same. We have laughed at other things which 
the Missi told us, because we could not see them. 
But from this day I believe that all he tells us 
about his Jehovah God is true. Some days our 
eyes will see it. For to-day we have seen the 
rain from the earth.” 

Then, rising to a climax, first the one foot 
and then the other making the broken coral on 
the floor fly behind like a war-horse pawing the 
ground, he cried with great eloquence— 

“My people, the people of Aniwa, the world 
is turned upside down since the word of Jeho- 
vah came to this land! Who ever expected to 
see rain coming up through the earth? It has 
always come from the clouds! Wonderful is 
the work of this Jehovah God. No god of 
Aniwa ever answered prayers as the Missi’s 
God has done. Friends of Narakei, all the 
a of the world could not have forced us to 

elieve that rain could be given from the depths 
of the earth, if we had not seen it with our eyes, 
felt it and tasted itas we here do. Now, by the 
help of Jehovah God the Missi brought that 
invisible rain to view, which we never before 
heard of or saw, and ”—(beating his hand on his 
breast, he exclaimed)— 

“Something here in my heart tells me that 
the Jehovah God does exist, the Invisible One, 
whom we never heard of nor saw till the Missi 
brought Him to our knowledge. The coral has 
been removed, the land has been cleared away, 
and lo! the water rises. Invisible till this day, 
yet all the same it was there, though our eyes 
were too weak. So I, your Chief, do now firmly 
believe that when I die, when the bits of coral 
and the heaps of dust are removed which now 
blind my old eyes, I shall then see the Invisible 
Jehovah God with my soul, as Missi tells me, 
not less surely than I have seen the rain from 
the earth below. From this day, my people, 
I must worship the God who has opened for us 
the well, and who fills us with rain from below. 
The gods of Aniwa cannot hear, cannot help us, 
like the God of Missi. Henceforth I am a fol- 
lower of Jehovah God. Let every man that 
thinks with me go now and fetch the iduls of 
Aniwa, the gods which our fathers feared, and 
cast them down at Missi’s feet. Let us burn and 
bury and destroy these things of wood and stone, 
and let us be taught by the Missi how to serve 
the God who can hear, the Jehovah who gave 
us the well,and who will give us every other 
blessing, for He sent his Son Jesus to die for us 
and bring us toheaven. ‘This is what the Missi 
has been telling us every day since he landed on 
Aniwa. We laughed at him, but now we believe 
him, The Jehovah God has sent us rain from 
the earth. Why should He not also send his 
Son from heaven? Namakei stands up for Je- 
hovah!” 

This address, and the sinking of the well, 
broke, as I already said, the back of heathenism 
on Aniwa. That very afternoon, the old Chief 
and several of his people brought their idols, 
and cast them down at my feet koohin the door 


of our house. Oh, the intense excitement of the 
weeks that followed! Company after company 
came to the spot, loaded with their gods of wood 
and stone, and piled them up in heaps, amid the 
tears and sobs of some, and the shoutings of 
others, in which was heard the oft-repeated word, 
“Jehovah! Jehovah!” What could be burned 
we cast into the flames; others we buried in pits 
twelve or fifteen feet deep; and some few, more 
likely than the rest to feed or awaken super- 
stition, we sank far out into the deep sea. Let 
no heathen eyes ever gaze on them again! 























































































































DistNTEGRATION.—At first there was only a 
little crack in the marble coping of the temple 
roof. The rain fell in this, and the frost fol- 
lowing the rain widened the crack. Dustsettled 
in it, and by and by a seed lodged there dropped 
by a bird flying over. The tiny cotyledons 
swelled and swelled, and made the crack still 
wider, and as the tiny tree gained strength and 
size wider grew the crack, until the massive 
stone parted under the pressure. 

It was but a thought passing through the 
mind, a lust for power, revenge, gold, sensual 
pleasure; but it came again and yet again, and 
was not driven out, but given lodgment. It 
drew to itself nourishment that it throve upon, 
and established itself in the heart that cherished 
it. When its roots had wound themselves around 
the secret fibers of the soul, then it sent forth 
branches until the whole mind was shadowed 
by them, and the roots spréad and grew till 
they possessed the soil. 

There is a line of the forgotten poet Young 
that deserves to be remembered. It runs thus: 





































































































“Guard well thy thoughts, 
Our thoughts are heard in heaven.” 


He who habitually dwells in a region of noble 
and pure thought is removed from a great many 
temptations that beset him who lives on a lower 
plane. Miasms do not haunt mountain tops. 
The dwellers on the highlands of literature, of 
poetry, of philosophy, are not infested by a thou- 
sand ills that plague those on the lowlands of 
gossip, suspicion, detraction. 

In this age of books we can always find some 
noble and friendly hand by whose aid we can 
rise from sordid levels to high altitudes, and 
gain strength to resist the disintegrating forces 
that are ever lying in wait to attack us.—Selected. 


















How to Drink a Farm.—Bob Burdette gives 
this simple recipe: ‘ My homeless friend with 
a chromatic nose, while you are stirring up the 
sugar in a ten cent glass of gin, let me give you 
a fact to wash down with it. You may say you 
have longed for years for the free, independent 
life of the farmer, but have never been able to 
get money enough together to buy a farm. But 
that is just where you are mistaken. For some 
years you have been drinking a good improved 
farm at the rate of one hundred square feet a 
gulp. If you doubt this statement figure it 
out yourself. An acre of land contains 43,560 
square feet. Estimating, for convenience, the 
land at $43.56 an acre, you will see that it brings 
the land to just one mill per square foot, one 
cent for ten square feet. Now pour down the 
fiery dose and imagine you are swallowing a 
strawberry-patch. Call in five of your friends 
and have them help you gulp down that five 
hundred-foot garden, Get on a prolonged spree 
some day, and see how long it requires to swallow 
pasture land enough to feed a cow. Put down 
that glass of gin ; there is dirt in it—one hundred 
feet of good, rich dirt, worth $43.56 per acre” 
— Western Christian Advocate. 
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ihe West Indies. My crew was two boys, and| Whilst on board of her, she took three other | hundreds of men who do the same thing with- 
that was not a seaman. We had not| armed American vessels, two of them privateers, | out injury to themselves or to society.” 

ven many days at sea when we were overtaken | one of which engaged the Gallette forsometime| “Are you certain of that last statement?” 


































































est Indieg bythe vinoctial gale in the gulf stream, which | in a running fight. By this time our man-of-| asked one of his oldest neighbors. 
e i yas perhaps the most tremendous gale, and | war was so filled with prisoners they had to| “ Yes, I—I think—I—am,” was the hesitating 
hem, way t sea, that I ever experienced in all my | be ironed ; and the man-of-war crew to all keep | reply. 
paired Finding the vessel would not lay to | arms about them, for fear of our rising; which * Well, now let us see about it. You re- 
ed of bis MH (ssailors term it), I was obliged to scud, which | was contemplated by the prisoners; and would | member Blank, the Seventh Street merchant ; 
and star, MH i keeping her before the wind. The vessel be-| have been attempted if two hours more had | he was just that kind of a man when I first 
most s¢g9 small, and the sea so dangerously high, | elapsed, before the lighthouse at Sandy Hook | knew him. Do you remember what caused his 
ny. [ put all my crew under deck, and put the} wasseen. But after that it was given over as | failure?” 
ts 80 the on them. I then lashed myself fast, so} unsafe. We were carried into New York, and| “Yes, excessive drinking and neglect of his 
ilar yop. iis I should not be washed overboard, and sat | my old friend David Sproat, being now Com- | business.” 
D Wasnt MH jymnon the quarter-deck, and steered my little | missary of naval prisoners, gave orders forme} “That wasmy impression. Now, do yousee 
ne, tt before the wind. And here I may observe, | to have the liberty of going ashore—the others | that haggard-faced slouching figure creeping 
Oast,day. F sateeing no prospect of our surviving the gale, | were chiefly turned over to prison ships.” along on the other side of the street? You 
it hewn ff [nsigned myself up, fully expecting that my| Whilst a prisoner in New York, he made the} know him; he was your schoolmate, and the 
| the fore. ve must be in the deep. Often have I had | acquaintance of John Hull, to whom he intro-| champion athlete of your school. Now tell me 
ly would Hf jy remember how I was enabled to do this, and | duced himself as a member amongst Friends, | what destroyed his health and his prospects and 
omed up HH iesweet calm and composure of mind I en- | for he was yet a Friend by birthright, if not by | made of him the pitiful object he now is?” 
He wu § jyed after I had surrendered. Nevertheless, [| conviction. Hull informed his parents of his|' “ Whiskey,” answered the business man. 
ender the MH iglieved it right while the vessel would be man- | situation, and invited him to board at his own “ You were on the committee to raise money 
yeable, to do all I could for the preservation | house, and kindly entertained him there for|to pay the rent for our sick neighbor, whose 
® Exper @ of our lives; and it was not long after I was| several weeks, when an exchange of prisoners | husband is serving a term in prison for having 
it Jame § fvored to come to this full resignation, that I] between the armies took place. Being once | committed forgery, and you know all the circum- 
and some ived the gale began to abate; and although | more set at liberty, he returned home. stances. He started out with almost the same 
> French the prospect of longer life was sweet, yet Ithink | One would think that Captain Ridgway by | ideas as you now express; what was it that 
enchmen # [have retained some taste of that sweetness | this time would be anxious to give up a sea-| made him a felon and branded his innocent 
g Island BH yhich I then had in resignation.” faring life, until, at least, the war was over.| wife and children with disgrace?” 
» the Er. After this storm subsided, he made the best | But he seems to have been made of stuff that| “It was drink that ruined him ; but,” becoming 
had ever # ofhis way to the port of Guadaloupe. His ves- | knew no fear even when the odds were against | excited, “ these men allowed liquor to become 
of Hell x] was so small that the French authorities| him. He soon was offered the eat of a| their master.” 
Was put @ sized the whole outfit under suspicion that he | vessel, and accepted. He barely cleared the| “ True, and so will drink become your master, 
Heres § was a spy. But he was delivered from this| coast when he ran against the Rainbow, carry-| unless you stop while there is yet time.” 
Pompan- ordeal by the testimony of some American cap-| ing forty-six guns; was for the fourth time} “Impossible!” somewhat irritably. 
ken with Bf isins who knew him, and by the clearness of his | during the war again captured, and carried into| ‘Come, come, don’t get offended. Answer 
10 Was & rs. New York, which city still was in possession of | two more questions, and I am done. You = 
for him Having by this time had enough of misfor-| the English army. But soon after another ex-| that you know hundreds of men who drin 
coverel # tune with his tiny craft, he sold her and the| change took place, and again he reached his| whenever they feel like it without injury to 
; cargo; and put the proceeds upon two ships, | home. ’ themselves or others; now, candidly, is it not 
> again § the one bound to Philadelphia, and the other} William Ridgway was by this time about| from this very class of drinkers that all the 
und for § to Baltimore. The vessel he was on nearly | thirty years of age. His life had been passed | confirmed drunkards come? and is it not a fact 
rly cast reached their destination; but head winds and | amid scenes of danger, and largely out of the | within your own personal knowledge that many 
circum ff heavy seas prolonged the voyage, so that pro- | reach of ordinary religious influences. He ac-| of your acquaintances, paying for their drinks, 
nmeme § visions gave out. They then concluded to re-| knowledges that the gentle religion of Jesus had | use money which should go to provide for their 
‘billon turn to the West Indies, and were put on short | had no attractions for him. But suddenly his | wives and children?” 
illows allowance. A very little flour and water was| mind was changed. Hiseye beheld the beauty} “Enough, enough, you have presented the 
1 masts; given to each man, and a little meat was daily | there is in holiness. The heretofore man of the | evils of moderate drinking in an entirely new 
nporaty @ distributed by lot. When they had come in| world was to be transformed into a minister in| light to me, and from this time forth I shall 
port of Bight of the islands, an English sloop of war, the | the Society of Friends. How was the transition | never swallow another drop of intoxicating 
original Rover, gave chase, and although they could have} made? What were the means employed by his | liquor.” 
dayson sat down and consumed all the provisions on | Saviour, to thus win the strong man, and change| To say that the gentleman who made this 
board in fifteen minutes, they yet sought to es- | the ardent nature, into a zealous follower of his} conversion was happy when he heard the fer- 
ie place cape. The Rover at last overtook and after | forgiving Lord? vent “Thank God,” which the wife of this 
eae =e on them compelled them to surrender. (To be continued.) business man uttered when she — ~ — 
= % once again William Ridgway found himself . news, it’s almost superfluous.— Religious Herald. 
notied Hs prisoner on an English vessel. Whilst on this The Moderate Drinker. —— 
ce wis BH ship he was kept a prisoner in irons, during a| It is curious how a man will listen to the} Spare time for reading, or for study, or for 
ndition battle she had with a French cruiser. most elaborate arguments made by the most | the doing of a special work, does not ordinarily 
0 knew The Rover at last landed him at the island of | eminent orators in the cause of religion or tem-| come to one in a full half-day or an entire 
1 whose 8. Christopher's; and he once more braved the | perance without being convinced of the error of | evening, but it is to be found in odd moments 
ired te terrors of the deep and again made the then his manner of living, and then at some unexpec- | here and there, caught from the rush or pressure 
died in almost impracticable effort to reach his native | ted time a few words spoken by some old friend | of duties. Hence it is that it is the busiest man 
ome of land. The revolutionary war was at its height, | or neighbor will do what the great orators have | who can do one thing more, and that it is the 
} merce and armed ships of Great Britain almost effectu- | failed to do. A case of this kind has just come | man who has but little to do who is overcrowded 
ate er: ally blockaded all the colonial ports. He found | under my observation. A popular business man | with a sense of his absorbing labors. Napoleon, 
see his a large ship bound for Philadelphia, which car- | about forty years of age, whose principal fault | speaking of the Austrians, after he had repeat- 
led for tied sixteen guns, and a large crew of armed | consisted of his determination “ to take a drink | edly beaten them in battle, with the advantage 
row @ men. The captain having been very ill and | whenever I feel like it,” was one of half a dozen | of numbers and position all on their side, said : 
ruisers, having but an indifferent set of officers, was gentlemen assembled in a social group when|“The Austrians are brave soldiers, but they 
very glad to have Captain Ridgway accompany | the subject of alcoholism came up. It was | have never learned the value of minutes.” And 
ny al him. All went well, until one morning when | discussed in about the usual way, all the gentle- | in that saying Napoleon indicated a source of 
oa near the United States coast, they fell in with | men present being teetotalers except the business | his own exceptional power. At was by the wise 
off al 4 British man-of-war, the Galletté, which hav-| man, who said, after listening to his friends | use of minutes that he did his greatest work in 
an itg a superior force and carrying twenty-six | telling about the harmfulness of alcohol : “ Well, | the world. The Napoleonic man in every sphere 
ar guns, soon compelled them to surrender. He|I take a drink whenever [ feel like it, but I| of research or of effort, is the man who has 





remarks ; have no use for a man who will allow liquor | learned the value of minutes, and who uses his 
“We were well treated on board of this ship. | in any shape to become his master, and I know | minutes accordingly.— Exchange. 
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consideration ; for if he that converteth a sinner 
from the error of his ways, does a great and 
faithful service to the Lord ; he that in any wise 
casts a stumbling-block in a brother's way, hath 
need to pause in time, and see that he discover 
and remove it. 

I say not that such is your case—I only say, 
that, considering how great and glorious, in re- 
spect to the work of God, were the services and 
example of your predecessors; how influential 
and important their ministrations in life and 
power, and especially in preaching that wherein 
alone life and power consists, or can ever be 
found; even in an abiding acquaintance with 
“the true light which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world”—it behooves you 
to see that the talent entrusted to you, is not 
“laid up in a napkin”—neither that you dig 
in the earth after the gold that perisheth, and 
thereby hide your Lord’s money. 

(To be concluded.) 


|, it might be added, “ but now they are gone 
far from me, and have walked after vanity, and 
gre become vain”—if such should be the case 
—oh, think once more—how solemn is the ad- 
monition! . 

No common trust was that consigned to you, 
no common principles—no common, notional, 
gutside religion. It was a reality, a life, and a 
ministration of life to those who received it? 
Where is it then?—for be assured, that God 
yill require it at your hands?—Where is the 
trae Gospel message that was left with you; for 
this was the message which was declared unto 
you, that “ God is light, and in him is no dark- 
nes at all.” If any come amongst you, seeking 
for the declaration of this Gospel message, do 
they find your ministers breaking that bread of 
jife to hungry souls, which their predecessors in 
the Master's vineyard dealt out so freely? Sup- 

the case, that some wounded, wandering 
sheep, who had long gone astray in the wilder- 
ness, asking its way to the true fold, first of one 
hireling, and then of another, should meet, in 
its dire distress, with the living ministrations of 
one of your forefathers; which flowing as they 
did from the same spirit that gave forth the 
Scriptures, caused Scripture itself to be under- 
stood by this inquirer, as it never was before— 
suppose such an one as this to say, “ Here is the 
ministry of Christ !—here is his true apostle tel- 
ling me where to seek for my beloved! Oh, 
here is indeed a ‘feeder of the flock ’—a faith- 
ful overseer! Here I am met with bread, not 
with the dry, hard stones of words and notions; 
here I am turned to the life within—the light 
within—and not drawn out into a labyrinth of 
confused conceptions about it. Let me join 
myself to the people who are thus taught, and 
who are walking by the counsels of this living 
and ever-present Teacher.” Suppose, I say, 
such an one to come into your assemblies: does 
he find this peculiar feature of your professed 
principle, and of your ancestor’s ministry, dis- 
tinetly exhibited, and livingly enforced? I ask 
again, does he find the peculiar excellence and 
truth of an inward revelation of Christ the light 
of life, a Redeemer working redemption within, 
which formed the unvarying and unceasing 
theme of the ancient Friends’ labors, continually 
declared, its power testified to, and the way to 
experience it explained ?—or does he find that, 
commonly, and with very rare exceptions, the 
declarations of your ministers, are as lifeless, as 
outward, as doctrinal, as notional, and as profit- 
less (in so far as respects the turning persons to 
the living and true Redeemer and Teacher, in 
their own souls), as the effusions of those who 
openly profess the letter of Scripture to be their 
only safe and sufficient guide? 

Permit me also to suppose the case yet fur- 
ther, Ifsuch an one as this, warmed with af- 
fectionate esteem for the memory of the just, 
grateful for the binding up of many wounds, 
the strengthening of much weakness—and in 
humility, hoping also the guiding into much 
good, from the faithful, precious, and sincere 
example of your predecessors—if such an one 
as this, I say, should turn an inquiring look 
upon you as their descendants and proper repre- 
eentatives; does he find you honoring their 
memory, not merely by an outward adherence 
to visible distinctions, but by that inward, spir- 
tual and vital separation from all evil, that holy 
‘corn of a vain, proud, covetous, money-loving, 
Worldly spirit, which marked them as a people 
whom God had set apart for himself? 

lieve me, it is no light or superficial feeling 
that prompts me to submit these queries to your 































































Natural History, Science, etc. 


Migration of Eels.—St. John, in his “ Wild 
Sports of the Highlands,” describes a scene wit- 
nessed by him at the river Findhorn: “I was 
much interested one day in May in watching 
the thousands of small eels which were making 
their way up the river. It was some distance 
from the mouth, and where the stream, confined 
by a narrow rocky channel, ran with great 
strength. Nevertheless, these little eels, which 
were about six inches long, and as large round 
as a quill, persevered in swimming against the 
stream. When they came to a fall where they 
could not possibly ascend, they wriggled out of 
the water, and, gliding along the rock close to 
the edge, where the stone was constantly wet 
from the splashing and spray of the fall, they 
made their way up till they got above the diffi- 
culty, and then again slipping into the water, 
they continued their course. For several hours 
there was a continued succession of these little 
fish going up in the same way, and for more 
than a week the same thing was to be seen 
every day.” 

Truffles.—Three species are found in France. 
They are found in all soils, but chiefly in oak 
forests, or where the earth is damp and calcare- 
ous; thriving best in almost calcareous soil. The 
ordinary truffle is about the size of a walnut, 
with a rough, brown, warty skin like a potato. 
They are not cultivated. As they are subter- 
raneous, they are found by means of pigs, which 
instinctively hunt them, or by dogs trained for 
the purpose. They are seldom found in the 
same place in successive years. The annual 
production is valued at £600,000. 


The New Star in the Milky Way.—About the 
ist of Second Month last, a Scottish star-gazer 
discovered a new star in the constellation Auri- 
ga. Like all such exhibitions, its brilliancy 
after a time began to decline. The examina- 
tion of its rays with the spectroscope revealed 
some very interesting facts. It disclosed in the 
conflagration raging in that distant object, the 
presence of hydrogen, sodium and calcium. 
Each one of the bright rays was coupled with a 
dark line on its blue or more refrangible side. 
From the study of these lines it became evident 
that the star was advancing towards our system 
with a velocity of 300 miles per second ; while 
the bright lines showed a motion in the opposite 
direction of,420 miles a second. These appear- 
ances can only be explained by the supposition 
that the two sets of lines came from different 
sources—in short, that there were two stars in- 








out of the soil. 
great plateau, he quite comprehends why this 
explanation, which at first seems far-fetched, is 


stead of one, and that these were rushing past 
each other at the rate of 720 miles a second, or 
about 62,000,000 of miles in a day. 


Leguminous Plants as Fertilizers.—It has been 


found by observation and experiment that sev- 
eral of the leguminous plants, such as clover, 
= and beans, will grow in soil containing but 
i 


ttle nitrogen, and are able to obtain that im- 


portant ingredient from the atmosphere, of which 
it forms about four-fifths. 


The Honey Strawberry.—On the Sierra Nevada 


Mountains in California, there grows a sweet, 
juicy and delicious strawberry, which is said to 
be very desirable and productive. 
plant sixty-five ripe berries have been counted. 


On a single 


Effects of Rarefied Air—Now that I was at 


the foot of the great Thibetan plateau my men’s 
nervousness increased visibly, for on every side 
they heard the most ghastly tales of the effects 
of the yen-chang on travellers. The Fung-shih 
had told them that on one of his expeditions into 
the country two of his men had been killed by 
it, and they imagined themselves dying in the 
desert, and devoured by eagles, bears and wolves. 
The giddiness, shortness of breath, nausea, and 
other distressing symptoms due to the rarefied 
air at high altitudes, are attributed by the Chi- 


nese and all the people of Central Asia to pesti- 
lential emanations, or poisonous vapors, coming 
When one has been over the 


accepted by peoples without any scientific train- 
ing, for, strange as it undoubtedly appears, it is 
not in the most elevated localities that the ef- 
fects of the rarefied air are most painfully felt 
by either men or beasts; hence, doubtless, the 
failure to connect the chang-chi with the alti- 
tude.— The Land of the Lamas. 


Funeral Instinets of Animals.—R. C. Howard 
of Franklin, Mass., furnishes to The Independent 
an incident that he witnessed many years before 
in California: I was down one day to where 
the Little Butte Creek sinks on the prairie. 
The Little Butte on the one side and a succes- 
sion of sloughs on the other, gradually rising, 
came at length together, forming a sort of pe- 
ninsula, covered with oak timber. It was a 
most beautiful locality and afforded a favorite 
watering-place for the cattle that were wont to 
— thereabouts. 

nder a tree I found an ox that had appar- 
ently just died of a disease known as murrain. 
At the time I discovered the dead animal there 
was but one living one in sight, and he was fol- 
lowing me in from where I had just forded the 
slough. While I was busy in examining the 
dead creature to see, if possible, whose it might 
be, he halted; but as soon asI passed on he 
began cautiously to approach it, and then, in a 
peculiar way, to smell of it, which he continued 
for some time to do, as if to ascertain what 
might be the matter. Having completed his 
examination, and, apparently satisfied himself 
that his friend was indeed dead, he at first set 
up a low, piteous moan, which gradually in- 
creased in intensity and power, until it ended 
in a piercing, terrific scream. The next moment 
the whole country around resounded with the 
tramp of bellowing cattle. That terrific knell 
had broken on the ears of the multitudes that 
roamed over those plains, and was responded 
to; and, in a very brief space of time no less 
than one hundred were either present or in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Then came the ceremony. As this was to me 
an utter novelty, I naturally scrutinized the 
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performance with not a little interest ; especially 
so as it bid fair to be on a decidedly extensive 
scale. 

They commenced, first, going up to the “ de- 
ceased ” two by two, though sometimes three at 
a time; when each would smell about him for a 
moment, and then bid him a final farewell, as 
it were, by each setting up a roar, which always 
terminated in a scream. At length, those stand- 
ing far outside, doubtless waxing impatient at 
the slow progress made, and in not readily get- 
ting access themselves to the dead, began, on all 
sides, to join their full sonorous voices in the 
chorus, by lowing and bellowing and screaming ; 
chanting thus, so to speak, a requiem, full of 
power and pathos, over their departed com- 
panion and friend. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Prayer. 


“Pray without ceasing, and in everything 
give thanks,” bespeaks a condition of heart and 
mind that well might lead to the exclamation, 
Behold what manner of people we would be in 
holy conversation and godliness if it were thus 
with us, so that our whole lives would be 
governed by the atmosphere of the spirit of 
prayer. 

Is it unattainable thus to be brought into and 
kept by the power of God? For the spirit of 
true prayer is the possession of power with God. 
It is walking in the Spirit by which we are en- 
abled to resist and overcome the motions of sin 
in the flesh, and by which the heavenly place 
in Christ Jesus is entered into and abode in. 

Christ has not set before us a prize unattain- 
able, for He leads the mind to pray for that for 
which He himself besought the Father on be- 
half of his disciples, even that they might be 
one as they were one, I in them and thou in me 
that they may be made perfect in one. Yes, 
this is the goal set before us by the blessed Mas- 
ter, whose promise is yea and amen forever. 

To pray without ceasing is to live in the con- 
tinued sense of the presence of God. Cast down 
oft by many troubles; battling with many diffi- 
culties, and conscious of many infirmities and 
the sense of not having yet attained to perfect 
redemption, still in the midst of all there is a 
continued reaching forth unto God by prayer 
under the feeling of weakness and dependence 
and helplessness apart from his holy help. 

This upward tendency of the spirit in prayer 
is the evidence of life stirring in the soul, moving 
it Godward in seeking redemption from the life 
still living that keeps separate from Him. Such 
seek to die daily unto themselves and to live 
anew unto God. When cast down such are 
sensible there is no hand but the One can lift 
up, so as to give songs in the night season. 

God’s temple is the whole earth to such, and 
his children they who fear his name of every 
clime and nation. They relax no individual 
tie, but exhort each and all to faithfulness to 
individual duty to God in singleness of purpose. 
They seek not uniformity but conformity to the 
mind and will of God. 

I do crave that the united exercise in prayer 
of all such may be made more and more ap- 
parent by their united influence upon the world 
around, abounding as it does still in wickedness. 
All right effort to uplift mankind must be pre- 
ceded by this secret exercise of soul before God, 
who only can qualify for service among our fel- 
lows to their and our profit. 

In this day of much unrest and commotion 
how needful to know the mind staid upon God, 
so that at all times in secret the prayer may 
arise unto Him from off the altar of the heart, 
to be kept out of the heat and bustle of an ex- 
cited imagination, and may know that quiet 
confidence in God by secret communion with 
Him. 

Separated the one from the other as many of 
us are by the ocean that is between us, we can 
be drawn near together in spirit in our strug- 
gles, trials and temptations, and can mingle our 
tears at the throne of grace for each other, and 
for the prosperity of Zion. 

Wondrous kinship to the King of kings and 
to one another. Did we but live more in this 
holy atmosphere of prayer, how would our bur- 
dens be made lighter, our tasks easier, our joys 
fuller. We would find how true the Master’s 


language is—“ My yoke is easy and my burden] * Made fruitful in the field of offering, and joyful ia 
light.” the house of prayer. 
























There may often appear little outwardly o} 
us to do, but what may be called the drudgery 
of life. But in the doing of this to know the 
smile of his countenance is more precious than 
gold or silver, or a name of renown among men 
Let us therefore watch and be faithful to the 
call of his inspeaking Word of Truth, and lift 
up to Him the sacrifice of prayer and praise He 
would have his children bring. 

And in the inner sanctuary, as also in the 
duty of our every-day life, let us be true to the 
inspirings and —- of his Spirit, both ag 
to ourselves and to others, that God’s holy will 
may be answered by the least child in the fold 
of Christ, and there may be by all an abidj 
within the safe inclosure of his holy dwelling. 
place and habitation, where is peace, quiethood 
and rest, the portion of his inheritance, to which 
in Christ Jesus we are called. * 

CHAR Les W. Tuomson, 
808 New Crry Roap, Guascow, ScorLann, 
Fourth Month, 1892. 












































“THE Stone Taken Away From Tue Sep- 
ULCHRE.’—To roll away the stone was a feat 
that no one or even two men could have ac- 
complished unaided. Without a guard, without 
a seal, the stone itself, when once in position, 
made the sepulchre sure. The stone was no 
mere slab, or even stone door, like those in 
what are called the giant cities of Bashan, 
where both in tombs and houses we fine a massive 
basalt slab, with what is termed a ball-and- 
socket joint; that is, a solid knob left on the 
top and bottom of the slab, fitting into sockets 
in the stone threshold and lintel, and on which 
the door revolves. The remains of such door- 
ways I have often found in other parts of the 
country ; but in such cases there is no rolling 
away of the stone. A tomb recently exposed, 
after being covered with earth and debris for 
many centuries, explains this rolling away. The 
tomb is close by the probable site of Calvary, 
outside the Damascus gate, among the gardens 
and oliveyards which still, as of old, occupy the 
ground. We descended by steps into a small 
area, which had long beer filled in with soil, 
now removed, and after stooping by the mouth 
of a well, crept through a low tunnel, and then, 
turning into a narrow passage hewn in the rock, 
found a recess or niche, into which the stone 
door could be rolled back. We then returned, 
for we could proceed no farther; and facing 
us, just over the spot where we had examined 
the niche, was a doorway filled in by a stone 
door. This door, which must have been inserted 
during the building, or rather the excavating, 
of the tomb, was really a circular slab, like a 
huge millstone, with holes here and there for 
the insertion of spokes, by which it could be 
turned and rolled back into the niche we had 
before visited. But it would require several 
men, working together, to move it; and when 
rolled back, it must be wedged and fastened to 
keep it from closing the entrance again. Nor 
was this all. Behind it was a close-fitting basalt 
door, swinging, as has been described above, on 
its pivot, which could easily be pushed open, 
but which at once closed again by itsown weight, 
and which could not be opened from the inside, 
but would at once hopelessly immure an intruder. 
We are not to suppose that all these ingenious 
precautions were taken in the construction of 
the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. The circular 
stone slab, which could be rolled back in its 
socket, would be sufficient ; and it enables us to 
understand fully the anxiety which prompted 
the question. “Who shall roll us away the 
stone?” —H. B. Tristram, in the 8S. S. Times. 





: SELECTED. 
Total Abstinence. 

Total abstinence has this advantage, it guards 
a man from dying a drunkard. And it were 
better for any man to die sober than to die, or 
to live, in drunkenness. This is a truth that 
both physicians and patients would do well to 
bear in mind constantly. That many men and 
women have been made drunkards through be- 
ginning the use of liquors at a physician’s pre- 
scription, is a fact beyond doubt. Many a good 
physician recognizes this truth, and is exceeding- 
ly cautious in his prescriptions of intoxicating 
drinks. Recent discussions, in these columns, 
concerning this matter, have prompted a patient 
of a Pennsylvania physician, who had formerly 
been overcome by the drink habit, to relate 
his experience as follows; 

“ An experience of mine during the past year, 
somewhat in the line of your recent utterances 
on the use of alcoholic stimulants in sickness, 
prompts me to the writing of this letter. For 
two months last autumn I was confined to my 
house by a very severe carbuncle. Our family 
physician was obliged to go to a distant section 
of the country, and at the most critical period 
I had to summon a doctor who knew nothing 
of my past life. At this time the ae 
pain, my inability to take food, and a continu 
loss of sleep, had brought me into a precarious 
condition, and I realized that unless a speedy 
change in my condition was effected I must 
pass away from earth ; and this opinion, on my 
questioning the physician, was confirmed by 
him. In addition to other treatment, he directed 
that I should be given milk punches at frequent 
intervals. I lay silent until he had concluded 
his directions, but my mind was occupied in 
considering the advice he had given. I knew 
I was exhausted and weak, with a tendency to 
continued progression in weakness, and felt as- 
sured that the stimulant he had ordered would 
give me, at least, temporary strength, and possi- 
bly dull the pain from which I was suffering. 
I felt confident that the question of my life or 
death was then in the balance, and I really did 
want to liveifitso pleased God. In the meantime 
running through my thoughts was a constant 
prayer to God to help me to a right conclusion. 
I said to the physician that I would prefer trying 
something in place of the milk punch ; but he 
replied that while he rarely employed spirituous 
liquors in his practice, his firm conviction was 





THaT society or people which does not fre- 
quently recur to its first principles, will go to 
decay. : 
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before any Court and prove the truth of his state- 
ments.” Some of the offences cannot be described 
in decent language, others have resulted in driving 
men mad. A Prussian general boxed the ears of a 
Wiirtemburger and called him a “Swabian swine ” 
because he did not make the requisite number of 
points at the targets.— The Herald of Peace. 


that they were a necessity in my case, and there 
yas no substitute he could suggest, and that in 
his opinion to decline their use would lead to a 
fatal termination of my disease. With another 
rayer to God for strength and guidance, I again 
spoke, telling the doctor of my predisposition 


to the use of intoxicating liquors, of the misery 
they had brought me to in my past history, 
ind that I had promised God to abstain from 
their use, and that if now a resort to them was the 
only thing left to save my life, I felt it would be 
hetter to go into the presence of my Father with 
py promise kept, than to recover my strength 
sod risk the bondage of appetite awakened by 
following his prescription ; and I absolutely re- 
fysed to take the stuff, and absolved him from re- 

nsibility for the consequences. That moment 
| shall ever look upon as the grandest moment 
of my life; and God has signally blessed me 
since then. The doctor at once appreciated 
my position, and said he would do ihe best he 
could by the use of other remedies, but, on 
leaving, he expressed to my family his regret 
that he was obliged to do so, and gave little 
hope for my recovery. But I passed the crisis 

ndly, and was able to be out of the house a 
nonth sooner than this physician, and two others 
who also saw me, named as the earliest time 
probable. My healing was wonderfully rapid, 
and the doctor was daily surprised. I know 
that you will be interested in this because of 
the subject, and of the fact that I had given to 
me the strength to take the stand I did. Desire 
for life and awakened appetite were both ap- 
pealed to with a strength not to be rightly esti- 
mated by one without a history like mine ; but 
when I called upon God he was true to his 
promise, and mede a way for my escape. Had 
my recovery been accomplished by alcohol, I 
feel that in all probability I should eventually 
have diced a drunkard’s death.” 


Items. 

Sin-offering in Thibet.—An old Thibetan trader 
told me that he and the other traders at Tankar 
were going to have a Kurim, or guilt-offering cere- 
mony, the next day, and he asked me to be present. 
A little pyramid made of tsamba, butter, and sugar 
(known as a forma), about a foot high and set in a 
small wooden framework, was placed on a scaffold- 
ing in aroom of the caravansary, and the offici- 
ating lamas were seated near-by. While these read 
the service prescribed for the ceremony, all those 
for whose benefit it was being informed passed 
under the scaffolding, thus diverting from their 
heads any impending disease or evil. Then one of 
the lamas took the offering, and, followed by all 
the others, and the traders in their finest dresses 
and fully armed with guns and swords, marched 
out of the town, and went to a place where a pile 
of dry brushwood had been prepared. Fire was 
put to the fuel, and as the flames leapt up, the 
offering was cast into them; thus was consumed 
all the future bad luck of the trespassers, and they 
celebrated its destruction with much firing of guns, 
act of horns and mumbling of prayers. When 
all had been burnt, the procession reformed, the 
traders, with drawn swords, in single file on either 
side of the lamas, and with much waving of weap- 
ons, and singing of songs in deep bass voices sup- 

to be terrifying, they returned to their 
omes.— The Land of the Lamas. 


Cruelty in the German Army.—‘ Miles Teutoni- 
cus” tells a terrible tale in the United Service Maga- 
tne, of the treatment of German soldiers. From 
general to corporal the regulations prohibiting ill- 

age appear to be habitually ignored. Captain 
Miller, a veteran of the Franco-German War, who 
was deprived of his rank and title by the late King 
of Wiirtemburg, has published a pamphlet exposing 

€ cases of ill-treatment which came within his 
own knowledge, and which he defies the authorities 
o prosecute him for, as he is willing “to appear 





Russian Militarism and Famine.—The Echo ob- 
serves: “A certain Russophil journalist has taken 
upon himself to rebuke the English people because 
they have not taken up the task of feeding the 
a of Russia with sufficient hearti- 
ness. Heaven forbid that we should do anything 
to restrain the hand of charity, even from people 
who are so far off as Russia, though we certainly 
have more than enough needy people at home. 
But there is no room for reproach. The real reason 
why there is such a poor response to the appeals 
made in England is that it is the duty of the Rus- 
sian Government to save its people from starvation. 
So far as money goes, it is perfectly able to do this. 
Yet the proofs are abundant that it wrung the last 
farthing of taxes from multitudes of peasants who 
had starvation staring them in the face. Yet worse, 
it has befooled the French people into subscribing 
a new loan, which is to be mainly used in warlike 
expenditure, Russia being the one Great Power in 
Europe which has no reason to fear either invasion 
or molestation. When the Russian Government, 
which spends about twenty-six millions annually 
on. unnecessary and menacing armaments, and 
which cruelly persecutes Protestants and Jews, 
crawls, hat in hand, as a sturdy beggar through 
Europe, we are forcibly reminded of the debased 
and debauched ruffian who spends his means in 
whiskey, and asks other wouple to keep his wife 
and children.” —The Herald of Peace. 


Dr. Wilhelm Bode, of Hermsdorf, near Dresden, 
has, in the Christliche Welt, concluded a series of 
nine lengthy articles, in which, at the hands of an 
overwhelming abundance of official statistics, he 
demonstrates that Germany most emphatically has 
an alcohol question to be solved. It is doubtful 
whether ever before the’ terrible facts in the case 
have been marshalled as the writer has done them 
here. In concluding he gives in a summary out- 
line sume of his results. He says: 

“The preparation [of alcoholic intoxicants] robs 
us year by year of sixteen million double hundred- 
weights of grain, twenty million double hundred- 
weights of potatoes, twenty-seven million double 
hundredweights of coal, and many other useful 
articles. It robs us, in other words, of the harvest 
of 1,779,000 hectors, whose rye value would be 
380,000,000 marks; it robs every inhabitant of 654 
pounds of bread each year. It robs us of the work- 
ing power of one man out of every sixteen; on its 
battlefields we find each year 6,343 wounded (luna- 
tics, murderers, etc.) and 223 dead. The drink bill 
last year robs us of 2,000,000,000 marks, of which 
we pay 60.000,000 marks to foreigners; it makes 
each year 32,000 paupers to be supported by the 
State and by charity; takes 4,285 German men 
each year into the involuntary imprisonment of 
the working colonies, and endless numbers of men, 
women and children into other charitable institu- 
tions. At lowest estimate fully 1,333,000 German 
men are shortening their lives through these in- 
toxicants ; 1,600 become suicides each year from 
the same cause, 1,300 are injured by accidents, 30,- 
000 lose their minds, and 150,000 become trans- 
gressors of the law. Is there a German Alcohol 
question?” 
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It was under a deep feeling of the dangerous 
condition of those who professed to be Christians, 
and yet were not living in subjection to the 
Cross of Christ, that is to the restraining power 
and government of his holy Spirit in their hearts 
—that William Penn wrote his admirable treat- 
ise, “ No Cross, no Crown.” In this he shows 


that without faith in the manifestations of Christ 
to the soul, and obedience thereto, we cannot 
be saved. 

Christ sent his apostles to turn people from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God—that is, instead of yielding to the 
temptations and motions of Satan, who is the 
prince of darkness, they should turn their minds 
to the appearance of Christ, the light and Saviour 
of the world; who by his light shines in their 
souls, and discovers every temptation to evil, 
and reproves them when they give way there- 
unto. And God so blessed the faithful labors 
of these his ambassadors, that in a few years 
nee thousands were inwardly struck and 

uickened by the Word of Life, that taught 
them to deny ungodliness and the world’s lusts, 
and to live soberly, righteously and godly in 
this present life. Through obedience to the 
manifestations of this blessed light, they were 
enabled to resist and vanquish the devil in all 
his stratagems. Every thought must come to 
judgment, and the rise and tendency of it be 
also well approved, before they allow it any 
room in their minds. 

The glory of the cross shined so conspicuously 
through the self-denial of their lives who daily 
bore it, that it struck the heathen with astonish- 
ment, and in a small time so shook their altars, 
discredited their oracles, struck the multitude, 
invaded the court, and overcame their armies, 
that it led priests, magistrates and generals in 
triumph after it. 

Now not a vain thought, nor an idle word, 
nor an unseemly action was permitted ; no, not 
an immodest look: Their care was, not how to 
sport away their precious time, but how to re- 
deem it, that they might have enough to work 
out their great salvation with fear and trem- 
bing; vot with balls and masks, with play- 
houses, dancing, feasting and gaming. 

The degeneracy which now so largely extends 
over Christendom has arisen from a disregard 
of the light and grace of Christ, which shines in 
man setting his sins in order before him, and 
not suffering one evil thought, word or action to 
go unreproved. One of the most evident marks 
of this degeneracy, is the extent to which, in 
nominally Christian communities, theatrical ex- 
hibitions are encouraged and patronized, and 
that even by some who profess to be followers 
of a Saviour, who taught his disciples to re- 
nounce the world and to follow Him in the path 
of self-denial, and bearing the daily cross. We 
desire to feel and to speak charitably of the 
votaries of this amusement, for the blinding 
effects of custom and of education are very 
great. But we have no doubt that those who 
frequent the theatre and similar places of dissi- 
pation enter into what may be properly called 
in a sense, the Devil’s territory, and are not 
likely to escape without some spiritual loss. It 
is one of the instrumentalities that lead the un- 
wary down to the pit of destruction, and unfor- 
tunately too many go in thereat. The sur- 
roundings and the influence of many of these 
theatrical exhibitions may be described in the 
language of the Apostle James, as “ earthly, 
sensual, devilish.” Even in those of the most 
respectable class, the tendency is to produce a 
state of mental excitement inconsistent with that 
calmness and seriousness of mind which is pro- 
duced by a thoughtful view of the responsibili- 
ties of life, and the tremendous results for good 
or evil, for time and eternity, which depend on 
our living in a state of watchfulness and prayer, 
listening to and obeying the voice of the Son of 
God. 
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That some of those who profess to be follow- 
ers of Christ, should countenance such exhibi- 
tions by their presence at them, or by their 
language respecting them, is a mournful proof 
of how successful the Enemy of all righteous- 
ness has been in blinding the eyes of many. 

William Penn, after speaking of many things 
by which the minds of people are alienated from 
heavenly things, and exercised about mere 
folly, adds: “ But of all these wretched inven- 
tions, the play-houses, like so many hellish semi- 
naries, do most perniciously conduce to these 
sad and miserable ends; where little besides 
frothy, wanton, if not directly obscene and pro- 
fane humors are represented ; which are of no- 
torious ill consequence upon the minds of most, 
especially the youth, that frequent them. And 
thus it is that idle and debauched stages are 
encouraged and maintained ; than which scarce- 
ly a greater abomination can be thought on of 
that rank of impieties.” 


sential to the proper conduct of their business, for 
most of their yearly contracts are made in First Month, 
and that is the time when they should know the basis 
of wages for the year, so that they may intelligently 
figure on contracts. 

A conservative estimate places the number of locked 
out quarrymen at about 20,000. 

It is asserted that in Wisconsin seventy-seven of the 
post-offices are kept in saloons. 

By a explosion of gas in a coal mine of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, at Roslyn, Washington, at noon 
on the 10th inst., forty-three miners were killed. 
Their bodies have since been recovered. It is said 
that 250 children have been left fatherless by the ex- 
plosion. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 443; which 
is 11 less than during the previous week, and 15 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 220 were males and 223 females; 60died 
of consumption; 47 of pneumonia; 35 of diseases of 
the heart; 28 of old age; 20 of scarlet fever; 20 of 
diphtheria; 15 of apoplexy; 15 of inflammation of 
the brain; 15 of cancer; 13 of inanition; 12 of ma- 
rasmus; 12 of convulsions; 11 of Bright’s disease and 
10 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 116} a 117; 
currency 6’s, 109 a 119. 

Corron was quiet but steady, on a basis of 7§c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.50; 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $17.00 a $17.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.65 a 
$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.15 a $3.50; No.2 winter 
family, $3.65 a $3.90; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.10 a $4.30; Western winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.30; 
do. do., straight, $4.40 a $4.65; winter patent, $4.65 
a $4.90; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 a $4.10; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, $4.50 a $4.85; do. favor- 
ite brands, higher. Rye flour was dull, at $4.00 a $4.10 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 923 a 93 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 52 a 524 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 37} a 37} cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 44. a 5} cts; good, 4} a 4} 
cts.; medium, 44 a 4§ cts.; common, 3} a4 cts.; culls, 
3} a 34 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3 cts. 

SHrre snp Lamns.—Wool sheep, 4} a 6} cts.; 
clipped sheep, 3 a 5} cts. Clipped lambs, 4 a 7 cts. 

Hoes.—Good Chicago, at 7 cts.; other Western, at 
6} a 6h cts.; State, at 64 cts. 

ForretGn.—The Liberals have been defeated at the 
local election at North Hackney by a decisive vote. 
The Unionist majority is more than double that given 
in 1885 to the Tory candidate, but 534 less than that 
given to a Unionist candidate in 1886. The Tribune 
correspondent credits this result to the opposition to 
Home Rule for Ireland. The Liberal correspondents 
attempt to extract some satisfaction by pointing to the 
gain over the election of 1886. 

There is a prospect at last that the Durham strike 
may end. The council of the Miners’ Association has 
voted for arbitration. There is rather less left to arbi- 
trate about than when the strike began. Some of the 
collieries have been ruined, and will never be re- 
opened. The men they employed will have to seek 
employment elsewhere. There are, say the mayors 
of the district, about 100,000 starving people in Dur- 
ham and in the North Riding of Yorkshire. The 
strike has lasted eight weeks. Not merely the strikers, 
but great numbers of innocent persons employed in 
allied trades, have suffered and are suffering. In the 
Cleveland district alone are 50,000 of these innocent 
starving persons, and 40,000 more in Durham itself. 
For the 80,000 miners who are the authors of all these 
woes no appeal is made, but what a picture it is of 
shortsighted stubbornness and of selfish ignorance! 
The miners went out for higher wages, regardless of 
the known and proved fact that higher wages could 
not be paid. It is still less likely they can be paid 
now. The men are willing to accept the 74 per cent. 
reduction against which they struck ; the owners in- 
sist on 13} per cent., and so for the present the strike 
continues. 

Rudolph Jaeger, the defaulting chief cashier of the 
Rothschilds, the great banking-house at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany, whose flight was made public on 
Fourth Month 20th, was arrested on the 10th instant 
in a hotel at Ramleh, Egypt. 

A man named Gerloff, who is supposed to be an 
accomplice of Jaeger, was arrested in Berlin on the 
16th inst. 

The Pesther-Lloyd publishes particulars of a terrible 
disaster that has occurred near Brody, a town in Aus- 
trian Galicia: 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srares.—The acceptance by England of 
the invitation of the United States to take part in an 
international conference on the silver question will, it 
is believed in Washington, carry the other invited 
nations with it, and assure the success of the move- 
ment. Favorable responses have already been re- 
ceived from Italy and Austria, and a dispatch from 
London states that Germany has also accepted the 
invitation. 

4 The sale of postal cards now amounts to 2,000,000 
aily. 

Senator John S. Barbour, of Virginia, died suddenly 
on the 14th inst., at his residence in Washington, aged 
seventy-two years. He was ill but a few moments, 
heart failure being the cause of his death. 

Clement A. Griscom, President of the International 
Navigation Company of this city, said last week, re- 
ferring' to the act “To Encourage American Ship- 
ping,” that at least two vessels equalling, if not sur- 
passing, the City of Paris and the Clty of New York 
will be constructed in some American shipyard under 
contract from his company. 

The continuous rains which have fallen over a large 
portion of the western country the last two weeks have 
caused a distressing situation of affairs. The rivers 
have overflowed their banks and submerged many 
miles of rich farming country, while the wet weather 
has seriously interfered with crop prospects. Many 
towns are partially susmerged. The Mississippi River 
is ten miles wide below St. Louis. 

The California Supreme Court has declared uncon- 
stitutional the act of Third Month 31, 1891, to encour- 
age the cultivation of ramie in the State of California; 
to provide a bounty for ramie fiber, and make an ap- 
propriation therefor; to appoint a State Superintend- 
ent of Ramie Culture, and make an appropriation for 
his salary. 

An interesting phenomenon to be seen in the early 
mornings of this month and of Sixth Month, says the 
New York Times, is a comet with an unusual number 
of tails. It is known as Swift’s comet, having been 
discovered by Professor Lewis Swift, of the Warner 
Observatory, at Rochester, N. Y. By astronomical 
computations of the orbit of this comet it was found to 
have made its perihelion passage around the sun early 
in Fourth Month, and it is now scudding away from 
the sun at a somewhat lessened rate of speed, being at 
this time a little over 100,000,000 miles distant from 
the sun. Professor Barnard, of Lick Observatory, has 
made a number of photographs of Swift’s comet, and 
on Fourth Month 19th, one of his plates showed that 
its tail had split into eight parts. On a clear night, 
or, rather, between 2 and 4 o’clock on a clear morn- 
ing, the comet may be seen low down in the North- 
east, or between the Great Square of Pegasus and Cas- 
siopeia’s Chair, in the direction of the pole star. 

One of the greatest labor troubles that New England 
has ever been afflicted with is now in full progress. 
It is in the granite trade. On the 14th inst. all of the 
granite firms in New England, with but few excep- 
tions, closed their works by a concerted pre-arrange- 
ment, mainly because the workmen would not consent 
to have all agreements between employer and employé 
date each year from First Month Ist, instead of Fitth 
Month Ist, as has been the enstom. 

Such an agreement, the manufacturers claim, is es- 


children, were crossing the river, near Brody, 
raft, the raft capsized and all were thrown into the 
waters, Sixty persons were drowned. 












While one hundred workmen, with their Wives and 
ona 


The American steamer Conemaugh, Capt. Spencer 
. ’ 


loaded with flour, grain and provisions, sent from 
‘Philadelphia for the benefit of the starving Russian 
peasants, arrived in the Riga roadstead at midnight 
on the 12-13th inst. 


A dispatch dated St. Petersburg, Fifth Month 15th, 


says: An autopsy in the case of General Gresser, the 
Prefect of Police of St. Petersburg, who died a few 
days ago after being treated with “ vitaline,” disclosed 
traces of poison inthe body. Gatckowsky, the inventor 
of “ vitaline,” by whom General Gresser was tr 

has been arrested. He is a Pole and is suspected of 
being concerned in some plot. 


The National Zeitung publishes a dispatch from 8, 


Petersburg, saying that the Russian police, acting on 
a warning from the police of Paris, have discovered g 
number of mines under the Gatchina Palace, the 
mines extending for a distance of several kilometre 
around the palace. The Russian Government has 
tried to hush up the fact of the discovery. The popu- 
lace of St. Petersburg are terrorized, believing that 
the recent explosions at the Nicolai Bridge and the 
death of General Gresser are connected with the plot 
against the Czar. 


Ten thousand foreign Jews in Odessa have been or- 


dered to leave Russia forthwith. 


It is reported from Astrakhan that the steamer 


Alexander Wolkow has foundered in the Caspian Sea 
and that 250 passengers were drowned. 


A syndicate composed of French and Russian bank- 


ers, and having a capital of 150,000,000 roubles, has 
made the Government an offer to take charge of the 
work of construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
A Government Commission is now discussing the ad- 
visability of accepting the offer. Grand Duke Vladi- 
mir favors its acceptance. 


According to Galignam’s Messenger, from the admin- 


istrative report of the Andaman [slands for the past 
official year, which has,recently been issued in Cal- 
cutta, it appears that the aborigines of the archipelago 
are disappearing so rapidly that Portman states the 
present generation may be considered as the last of 
the great Andaman tribe. All the people of Rutland 
Island and Port Campbell are now dead and very few 
remain in the South Andamans. Apart from the mor- 
tality from infectious diseases, it is said that the few 
children who are now born do not survive. Portman 
is endeavoring to keep the tribe alive as long as possi- 
ble, and he is collecting all the children at his house, 
where they are well fed and cared for; but this can 
only postpone for a short time the extinction of the 
race. For many centuries the people lived completely 
isolated from the rest of the world, but, like the Pa- 
cific Islanders, they seem unable to withstand contact 
with external civilization. 


NOTICES. 
Wantep—A well qualified female teacher, to have 


charge as Principal of Friends’ school, Haddonfield, 


N.J.; must be a good disciplinarian, and competent 


to teach all the ordinary English branches. 


Application may be made to 
SAMUEL A. Bacon, 
Sarau NICHOLSON, 
Members of the Committee 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Frienps’ Institute Excursions.—Excursions are 
planned for Seventh-days in the Fifth Month, and 


probably one in the Sixth Month. Send names and 


addresses to Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, for 
particulars. . 
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Diep, at his home in Cloud County, Kansas, on the 
Fifth-day of First Month, 1892, Jason A. Hrsss, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. He bore an illness 
of considerable Jength with munch christian patience 
and resignation. He remarked he thought the end 
was near, and all peace to him. He was a member 
of Coal Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, and Hick- 
ory Grove Quarterly Meeting of Iowa. And was 
much attached to the doctrines and principles of the 
Society. Although out of the reach of meeting for 4 
few years, his love therefor did not diminish, and he 
desired to be interred as near to the order of the So- 
ciety as could be, which his family and friends en- 
deavored to carry out. 

, Twelfth Month 30th, 1891, Samuet R. Saus- 
DERS, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, a member 
of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 
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